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THE EXCAVATIONS AT TELL BEIT MIRSIM I. 


By Director W. F. ALBRIGHT 


In Buttetin No. 18, Dr. Fisher presented a plan for coérdination of 
the American archeological work in Palestine. While it is unfortunately 
not yet possible to realize this important project in its entirety, for lack 
of funds, a beginning is being made this year along modest lines. For 
the present we must be contented with joint undertakings of the type 
proposed in BuLLETIN No. 14, p. 12, where the funds for digging and part 
of the equipment are provided by the cooperating institution, while the 
School furnishes the scientific direction and part of the equipment, besides 
placing its other resources at the disposal of the expedition. In this way 
it becomes possible for small excavations to be made with a modest outlay 
of funds. The scientific results of such work are often very large, when 


compared to the expenditures. 














City wall and revetment: (A) Middle Bronze glacis; (B) Israelite bastion; 
(C) Israelite wall. 


The first two excavations of this tvpe are being made this year, both 
under the general supervision of Dr. Fisher, the Professor of Archzology 
in the Schools. At Tell en-Nasbeh, an important site about seven miles 
north of Jerusalem Dean W. F. Badé of the Pacific School of Religion is 
carrying on a very successful campaign, which will be duly described by 


him. At Tell Beit Mirsim the joint expedition of Xenia Theological 
Seminary and the American School, under the direction of President 
M. G. Kyle and the present writer, began work April Ist, as previously 
planned. The plan of codperation followed is essentially the same as 
that which proved so fortunate in the joint expedition of 1924 to the Dead 
Sea valley, described in BuLLETIN No. 14. 
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The site of Tell Beit Mirsim was studied in the spring of 1924 (see 
BuLLeTIN No. 15), and so impressed the writer that he proposed its iden- 
tification with Kirjath-sepher, one of the most important towns of southern 
Judah and one of the Canaanite royal cities conquered by Joshua. Owing 
to the fact that the name seems to mean “ Book-city,” it has been sug- 
gested, notably by Professor Sayce, that there was a library of cuneiform 
tablets here. However this may be, the suggestion is interesting, and 
serves deconsideration. Happily, the description of the site so interested 
President Kyle of Xenia that he offered to provide the funds for a joint 
excavation of the mound. All necessary formalities, negotiations and 
preparations were brought to a speedy conclusion, largely owing to the 
valuable assistance of Mr. Bailey, Governor of the Hebron District. 

Tell Beit Mirsim is situated thirteen miles in a straight line south- 
west of Hebron, and six hours from it by horse or camel. It belongs to 
the people of Dara, the biblical Adoraim, Adora of the Maccabaean Age. 
These folk have been notorious until very lately for their turbulence and 
brigandage, but like most other ex-bandits they are very decent when one 
becomes better acquainted with them. It must he confessed that their 
present humility is largely, perhaps, due to the severe punishment meted 
out to them by the Government after the pitched battle between Dara 
and Déhertyeh three years ago, in which some thirteen were killed and 
over a score badly wounded. It is said by officials that this outburst of 
playfulness cost the men of Dara, directly and indirectly, not less than 
twenty thousand Egyptian pounds, or $100,000—rather a large sum for a 
Palestinian peasant community of six thousand souls. 

From April 1st to 18th, after which our work was interrupted for a 
week by the Archeological Congress in Jerusalem, we pushed work vigor- 
ously, with a maximum force of seventy laborers. We cleared nearly 
the whole line of the Jewish wall, and uncovered the Canaanite revetment 
down to the virgin rock in several places. We also cleared the whole of 
the east gate, reaching the virgin rock in a number of places, and sinking 
a shaft two metres square just inside the gate in order to obtain the strati- 
fication at this point. The results agree exactly with those obtained at 
the gate itself and elsewhere on the mound. During the last two days we 
employed about half our force in ‘clearing the highest stratum of the 
“high-place” in the northwestern sector. 

Nowhere in Palestine has the writer seen such ideal conditions for 
precise stratigraphical results. The site is free from encumbrance, and 
exhibits three very strongly marked burned levels, belonging to three 
complete destructions of the city by fire. Thanks to the careful study 
of the pottery from the successive strata and sub-strata, it is possible to 
describe the history of the town already, though names and personalities 
naturally elude us as yet, owing to the fact that no inscriptions have been 
found. Since, however, there are at least a hundred thousand cubic 
metres of débris on the site, we need not be discouraged by the meagerness 
of our epigraphic finds during three weeks of work. 

Our site seems to have been organized as a town toward the end of the 
third millennium, perhaps not until about 2000 B.C. After a compara- 
tively brief occupation, as indicated by the average depth of about half 
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a metre in this stratum, the town was destroyed by fire at some time in 
the latter part of the Middle Bronze Age. The site was soon reoccupied 
by a population accustomed to building strong fortifications. The revet- 
ment of the Canaanite wall of the second period was probably about seven 
metres high, and its polygonal construction is strikingly reminiscent of 
the glacis of the Middle Bronze wall of the fourth city at Jericho. The 
east gate was then situated in a great tower surrounded on the outsid 
by a massive sloping revetment. We may date this construction about 
the seventeenth century B. C., as at Jericho, while the previous destructio1 
took place at the same time, in all probability, as that of the third city o} 
Jericho, about the eighteenth century B. C. 

The Late Bronze stratum on our site averages about two metres 
thick, and at the east gate exhibits two successive building phases, appar 
ently separated by an incomplete destruction of the gate. Until th 
work is further advanced we cannot even suggest a date for this event 














Periods of masonry at the east gate: (A) and (B) Bronze Age; 
(C) Early Iron I. 
The Late Bronze pottery on our site is characteristic, with intrusive Cypro- 
Phoenician ware (wishbone-handled bowls, base-ring ware, etc.). The 
masonry of this period seems markedly superior to that of the following 
one—quite natural when one remembers the difference between a Canaanite 
“royal” city and a provincial Jewish town. 

The second catastrophe which overwhelmed the city came during 
the transition from Late Bronze to Early Iron, i. e., in the thirteenth or 
twelfth centuries B.C. Since this is precisely the age of the Israelite 
irruption (cir. 1225 B.C.), we need have no hesitation in combining the 
two events. The town which arose from the ruins was approximately 
the same in extent as the preceding Canaanite City, but was not so well 
built. The Israelite wall was only about two metres wide, on the average, 
while the glacis was formed by a series of rounded bastions built of much 
smaller stones than were used by the Canaanites. The masonry of the 
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gate, though using some of the large blocks—one over two metres long— 
of the older fortress, is relatively inferior in every respect. The gateway 
itself is, however, very interesting, and exhibits the same indirect ingress 
as on still familiar to tourists who pass through the Turkish gates of 
Jerusalem. 

After a period of peace, Tell Beit Mirsim was attacked by some 
enemy, who partly destroyed the gate, and broke down the wall just 
north of it. The breach was never repaired, and we do not yet know where 
the new wall was built. The approximate date of this occurrence is fixed 
by the fact that the new constructions at the gate are built with their 
foundations a metre higher than the old ones of the Iron Age, and that 
this metre of débris contains little, if any, pottery from the second phase 
of the Early Iron, while the pottery above this stratum is almost exclu- 
sively from the latter phase. We must, therefore, date the partial destruc- 
tion in the Early Iron between the early tenth and the early ninth century 














The supposed high place at Kirjath-sepher. 


B.C. There is no trace of fire, so the conqueror was possibly satisfied 
with the capture of the place. We are reminded of the fact that Shishak, 
king of Egypt, “took the fortified towns of Judah” (II Chr. 12:4), as 
confirmed by the famous Shishak list at Karnak, in the fifth year of 
Rehoboam, that is, about 923 B.C.* The discovery at Megiddo of a 
fragment of a stela of Shishak, recently announced by Professor Breasted, 
shows that some of us have been too sceptical with respect to the Shishak 
~¢. and that the towns mentioned in it were really captured by this 
*haraoh. 

In the second phase of the Early Iron there was a partial restoration 
or rather reconstruction of the gate, and a reservoir was installed just to 
the north of the main entrance. The reservoir was fed by an aqueduct 


*For this date cf. Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, Vol. V., p. 37, n. 40. 
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formed by large stones hollowed out in the middle and laid side by side 
so as to form a continuous channel or water pipe. The stones are shape- 
less, in contrast to the perfectly hewn blocks of similar installations in 
the Roman age. 

The “high-place’”’ just now being examined can hardly be described 
until it has been studied in more detail. It is already possible to stat 
that it was in use down to the final destruction of the city by the Chal- 
deans, and also that it had been destroyed and set up again at least once. 
Highly interesting finds may be expected from the continuance of our 
excavations at this point. 

The final destruction by fire in the latter part of the second phase of 
the Early Iron may confidently be connected with the Chaldean conquest 
of Judah in 588-7 B.C. There was no occupation thereafter, aside from 
a few unimportant installations, which may safely be postulated from the 
Byzantine sherds scattered sparsely over the surface, but never found 
below ground. As will be seen, we have an extraordinary opportunity 
here for highly interesting discoveries, and best of all to the archzologist, 
excellent conditions for the study of pottery, since the strata are horizontal 
and exceptionally well defined. 

The identification with Debir or Kirjath-sepher now seems to the 
writer practically certain, since the archeological evidence is just as favor- 
able as the literary and topographical material. In the sixth district of 
Judah (Jos. 15:48-51), to which Kirjath-sepher belonged, there are only 
two mounds which can come into consideration, Tell Beit Mirsim and Tell 
el-Khuweilifeh. As will be shown later, from a variety of considerations, 
the former is by far the better site of the two. This is not the place to go 
into details, since at least fifty pages would be required for a satisfactory 
discussion of the evidence, which is much fuller than might be thought at 
first. We may note, as a matter of special interest, that Dr. Kyle has 
happily connected the mysterious gulléth of Jud. 1:15 with the very 
ancient wells of ground water in this region, where wells replace springs 
entirely. That the word has this meaning appears to the writer certain, 
for reasons which cannot well be presented here. 

With the excavations now in progress at Megiddo, Beth-shan, She- 
chem, Shiloh, Tell en-Nasbeh and Tell Beit Mirsim, we may confidently 
expect fresh light on biblical Palestine. Palestinian archeology is only 
in its infancy, and the outlook has never been so attractive as today. 
Students of the Bible and of oriental archeology can do no better than 
follow its development with the closest attention, for it holds the secret 
of the correct understanding. of both. 


JERUSALEM, April 25, 1926. 





THE EXCAVATIONS AT TELL BEIT MIRSIM II. 


After the Archzological Congress, work was resumed at our site, 
and was pushed vigorously for five more weeks, with a maximum force 
of ninety laborers. The results attained in the first three weeks, as 
described in my previous report, were confirmed and extended, so that 
the archeological history of the site is now clear, though later excavation 
will doubtless fill in details. The East and West Gates were completely 
cleared, and the examination of the fortifications greatly extended. In 
addition to this, extensive areas of the uppermost stratum near the two 
gates were cleared, and a large grotto just north of the East Gate was 
studied, and cleared in part. In order to secure a still more adequate 
series of potsherds from all periods of the town’s history, we dug a second 
shaft, four meters square, near the first one, just inside the East Gate. 





East Gate 








Tell Beit Mirsim from the Northeast. 


From the work of the last month, it becomes certain that, in addition 
to the three comnlete destructions already discovered, there were two 
other partial destructions by fire, both accompanied by dismantling of 
the fortifications. In all, then, the city was captured and destroyed, at 
least in large part, five times, giving us five clearly defined strata of occu- 
pation, which we shall interpret historically below. 

Small finds were few until work began inside the walls, and house 
ruins began to be cleared. In all about two hundred objects were cata- 
logued, nearly all clay vessels of the Early Iron II, though a few broken 
vases of the Middle and Late Bronze and the Early Iron I were found in 
the lower strata of the East Gate, as well as in the adjacent grotto. Three 
fragments of Astarte figurines, one head and two busts, came to light in 
the débris of the Early Iron II (later monarchy of Judah). Among other 
objects may be mentioned a baby’s rattle, a carved kohl mortar of lava, 
etc. Of particular interest is a well preserved series of weights, all found 
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in the tower north of the West Gate, and hence probably official. Though 
none are inscribed, they conform very closely to the official standard of 
the pre-exilic Jewish weights hitherto discovered. The most important one 
is an eight mina weight of polished limestone, in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion, and hence valuable for the fixation of the standard, since none 
of the standard weights belonging to this period so far found are so large. 

Owing to the extraordinarily clear demarcation of strata, superior to 
that of any other important site so far excavated in Palestine, it will be 
possible to secure a much more exact ceramic classification than has 
hitherto been possible. For this reason alone the excavations ought to 
be continued for several campaigns at least. Of all sites in Juda studied 
so far, Tell Beit Mirsim is the best calculated to give an adequate picture 
of the civilization of a true Jewish town of the period of the Divided 





The Excavation in Progress North of the East Gate. 


Monarchy, since it is more remote from the Philistine Plain than the tells 
of the Shephelah, and is accordingly less likely to have been influenced 
from non-Jewish sources. 

The identification with Kirjath-sepher has become increasingly prob- 
able; the present writer regards it as almost certain. Without going into 
detail, we may mention briefly the principal arguments. 1. Joshua XV 
furnishes us with a list of the twelve districts of Judah, arranged geo 
graphically, as first pointed out last year by Professor Alt, Director of 
the German School of Archeology in Jerusalem. Studying this list in 
the light of his own topographical researches in Judah, the writer found 
that the geographical order is surprisingly accurate, and that the districts 
may be sharply delimited. Kirjath-sepher was the chief town of th« 
sixth district, which occupied the southwestern projection of the centra 
ridge, and was bounded on the south by the Negeb of Simeon, and on th: 
ridge, and was bounded on the south by the Negeb of Simeon, and o1 
the north and west by the southern Shephelah. After studying all th: 
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nportant sites in and near this district, the writer has found that only 

vo can possibly come into consideration: Tell Beit Mirsim and Tell 
«l|-Khuweilifeh five miles south of it. The latter belongs, however, to 
the territory of Simeon, and thus drops out; a number of further argu- 
wients may be adduced against the identification with Kirjath-sepher, 

it the least of which is the probability that Tell el-Khuweilifeh is the 
ancient Sharuhen, or Shilhim, which resisted the arms of Amosis I for 
three years (cir. 1570 B. c.). 2. The situation of Tell Beit Mirsim agrees 
with the references in Joshua, suiting the account of the southern cam- 
paign remarkably well, and satisfying the requirements of the story of 
Caleb and Achsah. According to this story, Kirjath-sepher was on the 





The East Gate, from Within. 


edge of the Negeb, in the neighborhood of wells (gulléth), but without 
an adequate water supply itself. President Kyle happily identified the 
gulléth with the wells of ground water, or rather, shafts giving access to 
underground streams or springs, which are found in this region. In the 
immediate vicinity of Tell Beit Mirsim there have been none since the 
beginning of the Early Iron, at the latest, but there are excellent wells a 
mile below and two miles above the tell, and in view of their undoubted 
antiquity we may provisionally identify them with the “upper and lower 
gulléth,” as already done by Dr. Kyle. Another argument may be deduced 
from the fact that Debir (Kirjath-sepher) was connected by tradition with 
Anab and Hebron, all called ‘cities of the Anakim”’ because of the remains 
of massive walls of unhewn blocks of stone (Cyclopzean masonry), found 
there. 3. Last, but not least, is the perfect concordance between the his- 
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tory of the place as we know it from the literary sources and the archzo- 
logical data found in the excavations. This agreement will appear as we 
sketch the archeological history of the place in the following paragraphs. 

So far no clear traces of masonry belonging to the Early Bronze 
period, toward the close of which the site was first occupied, have been 
found. Yet to judge from the deposit of half a meter of débris, full of 
potsherds and ashes, there was an occupation which must have lasted at 
least two or three hundred years. It seems likely that this first settle- 
ment at the end of the third millennium was composed of wooden huts, 
surrounded by a palisade of tree trunks and earth. In those days there 
was an abundance of timber in the hill-country, though of an inferior 
quality. The first town was, in any case, poor enough when compared 
to the hoary cities.of Gaza, Megiddo, Jericho, Beth-yerah, etc., which 
already stood on their tells at the time when Kirjath-sepher was founded. 
In general, however, the towns in the central hill country were founded 
much later than the cities of the river valleys and alluvial plains. The 
first town was destroyed by a great conflagration some time about the 
middle of the Middle Bronze Age, and a strongly fortified city was built 
on the site almost immediately afterwards, to judge from the fact that 
its foundations were laid in the bed of ashes marking the division between 
the first and second strata of occupation. 

As seen in the first report, there is a striking similarity between the 
fortifications of the second town of Tell Beit Mirsim and those of Jericho 
IV, which are certainly to be dated about 1700 B. c., as now recognized 
also by the excavators, Professors Sellin and Watzinger. It is becoming 
more and more evident, as a result of a comparison of the data from 
different sites in Palestine, that there was a great barbarian irruption from 
the north during the eighteenth century B. c., in the course of which many 
of the cities of Palestine were destroyed. This invasion must be con- 
nected with the movements which ultimately brought the Hyksos into 
Egypt. The extraordinary strength of the fortifications erected by the 
new conquerors is to be explained by the feudal organization of the Hyksos 
Empire in Asia, independently recognized by Professor Alt and the writer. 
The strongly fortified “cities” of this period are properly the castles of 
the local chiefs, who belonged to many different races. Their true desig- 
nation was awilu, a Babylonian word meaning ‘‘noble,” but they arro- 
gated to themselves the title ‘‘king’”’ whenever the weakness of the central 
authority promised impunity. 

The city wall of the second city varies greatly in its construction, 
depending upon the degree of security afforded by the situation. On the 
northern side, where the hill rises high above the surrounding valleys, 
the wall was relatively weak—probably not more than three meters thick, 
on the average, though built of massive stones—and the revetment, which 
seems to have disappeared, cannot have been very strong. Near the 
West Gate the slope of the hill is slight, and a wall four and a half meters 
thick, with an exterior revetment about seven meters high, was built. 
On the southwest, where the hill is connected with another more extensive 
one by a narrow neck, where our camp was pitched, a dry moat was cut 
across the neck, defended by a wall and revetment which must have 
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averaged ten meters in height. The strength of the revetment here was 
in fact so great that the interior wall was reduced to a mere retaining 
wall, about a meter and a half thick. At the East Gate the revetment 
was about seven meters high, but we did not cut through it to examine 
the wall proper. North of the East Gate the revetment has disappeared 
entirely, but since the interior wall was here only about a meter and a 
half thick, the revetment must have been very strong. 

Only at the East Gate are we in a position as yet to study the archi- 
tecture of the second stratum. The superiority of the constructions of 
the Bronze Age to those of the Early Iron Age is very great, and shows 











The Interior of the West Gate, from the Western Entrance. 


clearly enough how much more importance was attached to defence by 
the inhabitants of the former age, when the place was a ‘‘Canaanite royal 
city,” whereas it sank later to the position of a minor provincial town. 
Aside from characteristic Middle and Late Bronze pottery, no minor finds 
dating from the second period have yet been made. 

__Early in the history of the second period, to judge from the pottery 
evidence, there was a partial destruction of the town, accompanied by a 
conflagration at the East Gate, the interior of which had to be completely 
rebuilt. We may safely date this destruction in the sixteenth century 
B.c. In view of the fact that Sharuhen, only five miles south, was cap- 
tured, and probably destroyed by Amosis I about 1570 B. c., since it does 
not reappear in history until the Early Iron Age, it is likely that Kirjath- 
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sepher met with the same fate. At all events, the destruction was only 
partial, and the town speedily arose from its ruins, and became more 
important than before, from all indications. From about 1500 to 1200 
B.C. flourished the third town, which we may call II B. A large frag- 
ment of diorite, found in the débris of the Early Iron Age, and still bear- 
ing traces of carving, may represent an Egyptian monument of this age. 
Further excavations will doubtless bring to light Egyptian statues and 
stelz, as well as cuneiform tablets. Among the minor finds recalling the 
Egyptian domination were several sherds of Egyptian faience, found 
under the burned level separating the Bronze from the Early Iron Age, 
at the West Gate. 














The West Gate, from Within. 


The picture drawn of the third period, that of the Israelite occupa- 
tion, in the first report, requires no modification. In the grotto by the 
East Gate were found quantities of potsherds, and some nearly complete 
vases, dating from Early Iron I (period of the Judges and the United 
Monarchy). Among them were sherds of Philistine craters, one exhibit- 
ing a complete frieze, composed of the usual series of swans pluming 
themselves, but very poorly executed, and perhaps a local imitation 
At the West Gate it was found that there had been a complete destruc 
tion by fire, at the same time as the partial destruction of the East Gate, 
mentioned in the first report. The ascription of this destruction t 
Shishak now seems practically certain, thanks to the new ceramic and 
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The East and West Gates of the Jewish period are well preserved, 
and represent the only city gates of this period which can be fully studied. 
They have both been left exposed, so that students’ may examine them at 
their leisure. While they cannot be compared to the great Canaanite 
city gates of Shechem, they are unique as examples of the Israelite period. 
The East Gate is much wider, and must have been intended for chariots, 
especially since it connects with a pre-Roman road which may be traced 
for some distance to the southeast, though with numerous interruptions. 
The West Gate is too narrow for chariots, and was thus intended only for 
pedestrians, or for laden asses; it exhibits the same indirect ingress as 
the East Gate, though otherwise very differently planned. 




















The Bronze Age Rev t at the Southern End of the Tell. 





The first campaign at Tell Beit Mirsim may thus be considered as a 
great success, especially in view of the modest outlay—less than $3000 
with everything counted. Our success is largely due to Dr. Kyle, who 
not only furnished most of the funds, but also remained on the scene of 
excavations for nearly the whole time, though not very well in health. 
His fine spirit should find imitators. We also enjoyed the assistance of 
Professor J. L. Kelso of Xenia, as well as of two former students of this 
seminary, the Revs. Lee and Webster, now of Omaha. All these gentle- 
men deserve the greatest credit for the whole-souled way in which they 
plunged into the novel and often very exhausting work of bossing gangs 
of workmen, assembling pottery, surveying the site, and planning the 
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ruins. ‘Though camp life under the circumstances was sometimes very 
trying, with dust and heat, fleas, earwigs and scorpions, no one com- 
plained, but all took discomforts in good part. Our work was only once 
seriously interfered with, when a terrific wind and dust storm forced us 
to suspend work for a day and employ our entire force in saving the tents, 
which were badly damaged, but could be taken down in time to escape 
destruction. 

Relations with the natives were excellent; two strikes were attempted, 
but proved quite abortive. We were constantly receiving invitations to 
dine out, many of which we accepted. These occasions were welcomed 
by the writer as providing an opportunity to record the local traditions 
about the origin and history of modern Dura, which was occupied by the 
ancestors of the present inhabitants about 1600 a.p. The saga of Dura 
offers extraordinarily interesting parallels to the traditions of the Old 
Testament, but has not hitherto been known to Western scholars. 

Aftei it was found possible to reach our site by car from the Beersheba 
road, we had numerous visitors, including most of the scholars then in 
Palestine. We also enjoyed longer visits from Professors Wishart and 
Dougherty, as well as from Professor Béhl, the eminent Old Testament 
scholar of Groningen, who is collaborating with Professor Sellin in the 
excavation of ancient Shechem, which has yielded such brilliant results 
this summer. 

Let us hope that the excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim can be con- 
tinued in the spring of 1928. That the results will be important no one 
can doubt after the first campaign. Donations of large or small amounts 
will be appreciated, and may be sent either to President M. G. Kyle, 
Xenia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, or fo the officers of the School in 
Jerusalem. 


Paris, September 21, 1926. 





AN ARCHZOLOGICAL SURVEY IN SOUTHERN BABYLONIA I. 
By Proressor Raymonp P. DouGHERTY 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Many remains of former Sumerian, Babylonian and Assyrian centers 
of population exist in the Tigris-Euphrates valley. Some of these ruins 
have been identified and partially excavated, but the names and contents 
of others are unknown. There is no more fascinating task than that of 
examining the débris of city mounds teeming with antiquities capable of 
throwing light upon the past. Opportunity for such work is extensive 
in Mesopotamia, now called ‘Iraq. The archeological wealth of the land 
of the two rivers is alluring to those who are endeavoring to recover as 
much as possible of the art, literature and culture of ancient peoples. 

It is for this reason that ‘Irdq is the happy hunting ground of the 
Assyriologist. Even if he spends only a few months in the country he 
may do much for the field of knowledge in which he is interested. Equipped 
with a modest sum, he may discover cuneiform tablets by digging at some 
appropriate site. Should he have less money at his disposal, his time may 
be used to great advantage, as it will be possible for him to make an arch- 
eological survey of a portion of the land. This task is just as interesting 
and necessary as the careful uncovering of all the antiquities in any one 
spot. In fact, the work of finding, charting, and, if possible, identifying 
new mounds may be regarded as a prerequisite to an enlarged program 
of excavation. The officials of the Kingdom of ‘Irfq are exceedingly 
interested in such a survey and are ready to codperate to the fullest extent. 
Another favorable circumstance is the fact that conditions are settled 
among the Arab tribes. Hence the time is ripe for a systematic surface 
examination and preliminary sounding of all the ruins in the land where 
the Sumero-Babylonian and Assyrian cultures prevailed. 

The writer spent most of the first quarter of 1926 in surveying a part 
of southern Babylonia. This work was undertaken for the American 
School of Oriental Research in Baghd4éd with the sanction and help of 
the ‘Iraq Government. Particular mention should be made of the gen- 
erous assistance and valuable codéperation of the late Miss Gertrude L. 
Bell, the Honorary Director of Antiquities in ‘Iraq at the time. Without 
her advice and aid the survey would have been impossible. The writer 
feels that he should express his deep sense of personal loss on account of 
the death of Miss Bell. The cause of archeology in ‘Irfq had no more 
capable and sympathetic exponent than she. A debt of gratitude is owed 
also to Dr. W. F. Albright for information gained during the study of 
mounds in Syria, down the Euphrates valley and along the Tigris. This 
experience with him was an indispensable preparation. Thanks should 
be expressed to Mr. Lionel Smith of the Education Department and to 
Mr. W. C. Cooke of the Ministry of Augaf in Baghdad for helpful sug- 
gestions and encouragement. The friendly interest of American Consul 
Randolph and Dr. and Mrs. C. K. Staudt was also very gratifying. In 
this initial report the full account of the survey cannot be given. Only 
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general facts will be presented now, in view of a more detailed discussion 
intended for the ANNUAL. 

The plan in mind originally was to survey the region between the 
Shatt al Hillah, one of the present channels of the Euphrates, and the 
Shatt al Kar, a dry channel formerly filled with water from the Euphrates. 
It was thought best, however, to include in the survey the territory of the 
Shatt al Hai, a well-watered branch of the Tigris to the east of the Shatt 
al Kar. Hence, to give as much freedom as possible, the final permit 
from the ‘Iraq Government was to take soundings for the purpose of an 
archeological survey in the areas (1) between the Shatt al Kar and the 
Shatt al Hillah, (2) between the Shatt al Kar and the Shatt al Hai, and 
(3) east of the Shatt al Hai and bounded by the Tigris. The survey was 
conducted in all these districts, but not to a great distance east of the 
Shatt al Hai. The Tigris river was not reached at any point. Approx- 
imately the boundaries of the part of southern Babylonia investigated are 
the thirty-first and thirty-second parallels of north latitude and the forty- 
fifth and forty-seventh meridians of east longitude, minus the triangular 
section of land west of the Shatt al Hillah. The time allotted did not 
permit an exhaustive examination of all the mounds in this region. It 
is hoped that the work can be completed at some future time. 

The number of weeks given to the survey was about nine, divided 
into two equal periods, with an intermission of two weeks in Baghdad. 
Ur Junction was the starting-point and occasional headquarters of the 
survey. This made possible a number of interesting visits to the excava- 
tions at Ur and gave opportunity for frequent consultations with Mr. 
Leonard Woolley and Dr. Legrain, both of whom gave valuable suggestions 
and helpful information. A branch of the ‘Iraq railway runs a short 
distance from Ur Junction to Nasiriyah, a large town and influential 
center on the east bank of the Shatt al Hillah, i.e., Euphrates. Mr. 
E. C. H. Alban, Administrative Inspector, and Captain C. E. Corry, 
Police Inspector, assisted at Nasiriyah in every way possible, the former 
by making official and practical arrangements for the survey, the latter 
by furnishing members of the ‘Iraq mounted police for guidance and pro- 
tection. Deep gratitude should be expressed for the aid given and for 
the social hospitality which was enjoyed. Mr. Kitching and Captain 
Furneaux were equally helpful at Diwantyah. 

The aim of the first part of the survey (December 25 to January 27) 
was to study the mounds along the east bank of the Shatt al Hillah from 
Nasirtyah to Warka and then to explore the region of the Shatt al Kar 
and the territory to the north and west. This was accomplished as far 
as Diwaniyah and was followed by a tour made south of Diwanfyah on 
the east bank of the Shatt al Hillah as far as Rumaithah. During the 
second part of the survey (February 12 to March 16) the rest of the east 
bank of the Shatt al Hillah was studied as far as Warka, after which the 
region of the Shatt al Hai was examined. The survey was concluded by 
a trip in the flooded Marsh Arab district to the east and southeast of the 
lower part of the Shatt al Hai. 

Before these tours are described more fully a brief explanation as to 
equipment should be given. The necessary scientific instruments were 
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supplied by the interested and obliging directors of the Surveys Depart. 
ment in Baghdad. More elaborate general preparation and a fuller camp 
ing and travelling outfit were necessary for the first part of the survey. 
This was due to the fact that the main march was to be made through the 
parched Shatt al Kar region. No other tent being available, one had to 
be purchased. Fortunately an arrangement was made according to which 
it could be returned to the original owner for three-fourths of the purchase 
price, unless it became considerably worn while in use. A signed and 
sealed contract was a vivid reminder of old Babylonian customs. For 
sleeping purposes a camp-bed and five blankets proved sufficient, with 
the addition at times of a heavy sheepskin coat. Cooking utensils and 
a supply of provisions were necessary. Two horses and two mules were 
hired, a horse for personal use and the remaining animals for baggage 
transportation. Three unarmed Arabs accompanied the expedition, two 
to look after the horses and mules, and one as a cook and general servant. 
The other contingent of the caravan consisted of four ‘Iriq soldiers 
mounted upon good horses. Whenever a new administrative district was 
entered, my guard was changed. I found it a good practice to send my 
baggage direct to each day’s destination with some of the guards, while 
I travelled on a more circuitous route with the rest of my escort in order 
to visit as many mounds as possible. I generally discovered my tent up 
and everything in order by the time I reached camp, which was usually 
in some convenient Arab settlement. 

The second part of the survey was made in an entirely different 
manner, with the express purpose of determining whether it was feasible 
to do so. No tent, cook, servants or animals were hired and very few 
provisions were taken along. About the only impedimenta consisted of 
a camp-bed and bundle of blankets. In the main, Arab reed huts, of the 
type shown in Fig. 2, furnished shelter at night, and Arab food, supplied 
by sheikhs in generous quantities and consisting usually of rice, mutton 
and sour milk, was the principal diet. The experiences of the first part 
of the survey had caused me to believe that such a program was possible 
and there was no difficulty in carrying it out. The local authorities of 
the ‘Iraq Government sent me forth on each stage of the survey with an 
efficient police escort, sometimes numbering more than half a dozen, and 
saw to it that I had an extra horse for my own use. Needless to say, I 
had better mounts than the hired horse which I rode during the first part 
of my survey. For the trip in the flooded district a boat and boatmen 
were secured at about a dollar a day. The total cost of the second part 
of the survey amounted to three dollars a day, as compared with eight 
dollars a day for the first part of the survey. 

It is not easy to describe the great variety of incidents which crowded 
the days of journeying through southern Babylonia. Long horseback 
rides over arid wastes, sometimes at a slow gait on account of the nature 
of the terrain, at other times at a rapid pace in order to cover a certain 
distance between sunrise and sunset; more than a week of leisurely sailing 
over the inland sea caused by what the Babylonians called ‘‘the grea 
waters,”’ the slightly elevated, inhabited portions of land appearing a: 
attractive, palm-covered islands; much time spent in the examination 0 
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city ruins of many different types; pleasant hours enjoyed with Arabs, 
whose ready hospitality and friendly attitude were appreciated in the 
wide stretches of the desert;— these are outstanding occurrences, the 
memory of which no future adventures can dull. The novelty of travelling 
without an interpreter made it possible to learn something of colloquial 
Arabic in ‘Iraq and added zest to each day’s experiences. Although the 
discovery of ancient Babylonian remains was the chief aim, the study of 
existing Arab life in southern ‘Iraq was rewarded with unexpected results, 
indicating that the present is saturated largely with the past. In the 
discussion which follows only the main facts can be given. 


First Part oF SuRVEY 

The few days spent in travelling from Nasiriyah to Warka gave 
opportunity for the examination of a number of small mounds, none of 
which yielded evidences of Sumerian or Babylonian occupation. The 
antiquity of some was indicated by flint saw-blades found in small quan- 
tities. A short distance from the river the land was entirely devoid of 
moisture, although the caked soil and numerous hoof-prints of water 
buffaloes showed that it was not always arid. A few months later this 
whole region was temporarily flooded. 














Fic. 1.—Camp near Warka. 


The Arab members of the expedition seemed much averse to striking 
into the interior of the desert. They were constantly referring to the fact 
that food and water could not be obtained, being as much concerned for 
their mounts and baggage animals as for themselves. At the close of 
each day I could hear them arguing about the matter far into the night. 
On this account I feared that I might not be able to reach all my objec- 
tives. However, on January 2 we departed from the belt of date-palms 
along the Euphrates and moved northward through a treeless and water- 
less plain to Warka. 

Even at a distance of more than ten miles the reddish mounds of 
Warka—Sumerian Unug, Babylonian Uruk, and Biblical Hrech—were 
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visible to the naked eye, although somewhat hazy and mirage-distorted. 
As we drew near, the ill-defined elevations resolved themselves into bold 
outlines of imposing magnitude. The collection of ruins has a perimeter 
of about six miles, After a general exploration of the débris on horseback, 
our expedition encamped in a small, partially deserted village (Fig. 1) 
about two miles west of Warka, near a dry channel in which there were 
several wells. The next three days were spent in a thorough investigation 
of the wide-spread remains of what must have been the most magnificent 
city in southern Babylonia. An unclouded sky and a clear atmosphere 
made this study very pleasing. There was much satisfaction in the 
examination of age-old remnants of buildings, walls, brick-kilns and other 
objects in the immediate environs. The broad, level plain was viewed 
in all directions from the summit of the ziggurat, or temple-tower, a 
typical view of which is shown in Fig. 3. Visible on the horizon, 12° 15’ 
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Fig. 2.—Sheikh’s Reed Hut. 


south of east, loomed Tell Senkera (Sankarah)—the ruins of Larsa—a 
mound with no unusually high elevations. On the other hand, Tell Ede, 
23° 15’ to the northeast, rose abruptly into the sky. Aside from four 
conical mounds of puzzling character, three slightly north (see Fig. 4) 
and one a little east of Warka, the eye, even with the aid of a glass, could 
not light upon any other prominence. Another feature of the surrounding 
desert was the almost complete absence of lines representing the original 
positions of irrigation canals of which there must have been hundreds in 
ancient times. Very slight trace exists even of the large stream which 
fed Erech from the north. At present the wide area of land which encircles 
Warka is dry and desolate, many ruins of Arab villages, deserted recently, 
indicating that conditions were more flourishing not so long ago. The 
dependable water supply of former years has disappeared. 

Because of its existence as an important city from early Sumerian 
down to late Babylonian times, Warka is exceedingly rich in Assyriological 
antiquities. Thousands of cuneiform records have come from its débris. 
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However, past attempted diggings have barely touched its possibilities. 
A profusion of serrated flints and decorated sherds lies scattered amid its 
ruins and over the plain for miles. From local Arabs one can buy objects 
of archeological value, such as seal cylinders of various periods, different 
kinds of ancient amulets, cult figurines, tablets, etc. Since these were 
obtained by surreptitious searching, it can be imagined what would result 
from proper excavations on a large scale. 

The march from Warka to Tell Senkera on January 6 was highly 
interesting. We rode to the east over a level plain until we came to 
extensive sand dunes, where the footing was so insecure in places that we 
found it advisable to dismount and walk. On the whole, the ancient 
remains at Tell Senkera are disappointing as compared with those at 
Warka. The extent of the ruins is much smaller and the elevations are 














Fia. 3.—Ziggurat at Warka. 


less numerous and imposing, those to the southeast being the highest, 
with some unburnt bricks visible at the top. Little unusual pottery and 
few flints were to be seen. It is known that Larsa (the ancient name of 
the site) was an important city in its time, but Erech must have outrivaled 
it in size and splendor. This does not mean that excavations at Larsa 
would be without valuable results, but they would be attended with 
difficulty on account of the 'ack of sufficient water, ready labor and easy 
communication. 

Our stay at Tell Senkera was very short, as we departed the same day, 
travelling a little less than two hours 10° 30’ northeast, until we came to 
@ ruined Arab fortress at Falhfyah, located on the east bank of the Shatt 
al Kér, which is about 100 ft. wide and 8 ft. deep at this point, with a 
small, shallow pool as the only water supply for a few straggling Arabs 
and their domestic animals. My tent was pitched for the night within 
the walls of the fortress. There being a pool or well only at long intervals 
in the Shatt al Kar, with no water in the region through which its other- 
wise empty channel extends, the pace of our journey had to be governed 
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accordingly. Hence a long march was made the following day, January 7. 
Starting early, we advanced northward on the west side of the Shatt al 
Kar. After a short journey we reached some Bedouin tents, where we 
were served with coffee. We then proceeded with Sheikh Hakim of the 
Bedouins as our good-natured and obliging guide. He was on foot, but 
we took turns in supplying him with a horse. Our first objective was 
Tell Ede, 22° northwest of Tell Senkera. Before we reached this striking 
ruin we passed through another area of sand dunes. Tell Ede consists of 
low mounds, about half a mile in circumference, on the western side of 
which are irregular peaks, the loftiest of which is 70 ft. high. No worked 
flints were found and the sherds which were examined had no marks 
distinguishing them from Arabic ware. Although the sides of the high 
elevations are considerably weathered, there are no indications of brick- 











Fic. 4.—Three Mounds north of Warka. 


work. In fact, nothing could be discovered connecting the ruins with 
Babylonian days. 

About noon we rode northeast from Tell Ede and crossed the Shatt 
al Kar several times. Its course is very meandering, just as the bed of a 
natural stream would be. There is no sign that it was constructed arti- 
ficially. In certain‘ places its banks are raised a foot or two above the 
surrounding plain. The river which flowed here must have been a con- 
siderable stream. Reaching the part of the Shatt al Kar which is about 
42° southeast of Tell Hamm4m, we found a channel over 200 ft. wide 
and about 20 ft. deep, with a well sunk low in its bed. This supplied 
our party with excellent water. Sheikh Hakim, having completed his 
purpose in guiding us to a spot where we could quench our thirst and 
having received our thanks, started on his return journey. 

Leaving this well, we travelled northwest until four o’clock when we 
arrived at Tell Hammam, which consists of three low mounds, the general 
character of their débris being distinctively Arabic. There is one feature, 
however, which some regard as an exception to this conclusion. On the 
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,ost western mound is a very massive hollow pile of exceedingly thick 
calls. The unbaked and uninscribed earth and straw bricks are approxi- 
jiately fifteen inches square and five inches thick, with strata of reed 
atting between the layers. There is no evidence in any of the débris 
at Tell Hammam that this structure ever had a burnt brick facing. The 
ills have been split apart but show little signs of centuries of weathering. 
‘ence it is difficult to imagine that there are the remains of a Babylonian 
z.ggurat at Tell Hammam, unless all the baked bricks which it is necessary 
» assume formed its outside covering were removed to some distance 
»m the vicinity of the ruins in fairly recent times. 

The night was spent in an extensive Bedouin encampment a short 
listance northwest of Tell Hammam. There were numerous tents typical 
of nomads and hundreds of animals grazed on a slightly verdant area of 
the desert where the herbage was barely long enough for nibbling. The 














Fic. 5.—Sheikh’s Palace at ‘Ibrah. 


sheikh received us with cordiality and slaughtered a sheep for our party. 
It was instructive to discuss the nature of the country with these wander- 
ing Arabs. I was awakened next morning by the sound of rain. This 
and weariness caused by two days’ strenuous travel inclined me to rest a 
day among my friendly hosts, with the idea of examining Tell Hammam 
more fully, but about half-past ten in the forenoon I was told that the 
sheikh, fearing that his low-lying camp would be flooded, had decided to 
move. Going to his tent I found this to be true. There was now only a 
slight mist in the air, and so I decided to continue the tour along the Shatt 
al Kar, as we could neither follow the Bedouins nor remain where we were. 
In an hour we were ready to proceed and advanced towards the north- 
west. Before long, near a ruined Arab fort, we reached the Shatt al K4r, 
the bed of which was green with verdure, indicating the presence of more 
moisture in the soil. Having descended we rode a short distance in the 
channel. Then, rising out of it, we crossed a level stretch and reached 
another bend of the ancient stream. After going over it and riding a few 
hundred yards from its bank, our progress was halted by loud shouts 
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from unmounted Arabs who emerged with guns from behind some low 
hillocks. My escort, with military rifles ready for action, had to parley 
with them before we were allowed to go on our way. About forty-five 
minutes later seven horsemen appeared on our right. They proved to be 
picturesquely-garbed and heavily-armed Arabs, who mingled with us in 
apparent friendliness for a short time and then departed with the usual 
farewell salutation. I remarked to one of my escort that they seemed 
well-disposed. Pointing to the middle of his forehead he said, ‘‘ Not 
good.” In 1920, when the tribes were more restless, Arabs fired upon a 
party of British surveyors in the Shatt al Kar region. Since then, I was 
told, no attempt had been made by non-Arabs to enter it. However, the 


Fie. 6.—Brick with Ur-Ninurta Inscription. 


two armed bands just mentioned were the only ones encountered during 
my survey which might have caused trouble. 

The latter part of the afternoon, after having crossed not a few dry 
ditches, we approached the Shatt ai Kar once more. In it were stretches 
of partially-dried mud and a number of pools. We watered our horses 
and mules and climbed the opposite bank just as it commenced to rain 
heavily. It chanced that a Bedouin encampment was a few hundred 
yards away and we decided to stay there for the night. While I sat 
beneath the generous expanse of a tent of the nomads where a fire was 
burning, my men, assisted by the Bedouins with surprising good will, 
put up my tent. Over a hundred camels crowded around our sleeping 
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quarters during the night. The next morning the Arabs broke camp, 
loaded their camels and were specks on the southeastern horizon before 
eight o’clock when we were ready to start. Riding for three hours a little 
to the northwest, we arrived at Maradiyah on the Shatt al Farahnah, 
crossing irrigation ditches containing water and seeing patches of culti- 
vated land for the first time since leaving the Euphrates south of Warka. 

As stated above, the journey along the Shatt al Ka4r—Kar is the 
official spelling in Baghd&éd—had to be made hurriedly, and hence the 
character of the region on neither side of it could be examined to a great 
distance. Apparently there is a lack of Babylonian remains in its vicinity. 
On the other hand, ruins exist which indicate extensive Arab occupation 
no more than several decades ago. This proves that the stream was well- 
watered as recently as the latter part of the last century, but there is no 
evidence at hand to determine how far back in history it began to play 
its réle in southern Babylonia. Probably the moderate proximity of Tell 
Jokha (Y6kha) and Tell Medinah (Med4in) to the east and Tell Senkera 
to the south, all ancient mounds, should be regarded as significant. Pre- 
vious archeological investigations in the Shatt al K4r region will be dis- 
cussed in the full report to be published later. That the Shatt al Kar 
was for a long time the irrigating and transporting artery of a rich agri- 
cultural district may be regarded as certain. With the exception of the 
sand dunes mentioned, all the land traversed, although almost entirely 
devoid of vegetation, consists of extremely fertile soil. Nothing but the 
proper amount of moisture is needed to cause this desert to blossom again 
as the rose. 

After having explored the Shatt al Kar as much as was possible under 
the circumstances, more than a week was spent in studying the mounds 
in the general vicinity of the Shatt al Farahnah and the Shatt al Dagharah. 
It was found advantageous to examine well-known ruins as carefully as 
new mounds in order to secure correlation of results. A mere sketch of 
this part of the survey will be given so as not to make this report unduly 
long. My tent remained pitched at Maradiyah from about noon on 
January 9 until the morning of the 12th, as I wanted to give considerable 
time to the investigation of the interesting, partially-excavated remains 
of ancient Shurippak (Shuruppak), now known as Tell Fara (Fareh). I 
also wished to trace the final part of the course of the Shatt al Farahnah. 
On available maps the latter is represented as joining the Shatt al Kar, 
but reports of Arabs that the Shatt al Farahnah comes to an end near 
Tell Fara were verified on January 11, thus giving credence to their state- 
ment that the Nahr Sahin, flowing from the Shatt al Farahnah around 
Tell Fara'to the south and east, unites with the Shatt al Dagharah to 
form the Shatt al Kar. 

Early on January 12 our expedition left Maradiyah. After visiting 
the nearby ruins of Abii Hatab (ancient Kisurra) for a short time, three 
small mounds, lying close together a few hundred yards to the north, 
were examined. ‘The first yielded some flint saw-blades and little distinc- 
tive pottery; the second, Arab faience and glassware with no flints in 
evidence; the third,: nondescript pottery with no flints or Arabic ware. 
The variety of the remains on these mounds indicates how sites close 
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together may differ much as to age and character. Riding to the north 

east we arrived at Sukhairi about noon, with Sheikh Feisal of Maradiya! 
as our considerate guide. An afternoon visit to the neighboring mound 
of Magnas, low in height and only one-fifth of a mile in length, prove: 

that its remains are Arabic. Just after we returned to Sukhairi ther 

was a heavy thunder storm. The next morning we started for Bismayal 

ancient Adab, which we reached about nine o’clock after a good deal of 
hard riding. It was interesting to study the excavations which wer 

conducted at this mound by the University of Chicago. Leaving Bismdyah 
at half-past ten we journeyed to the northwest, passing by Mu‘azza}) 
where there are ruins, representing Arab occupation, typical of many to 
be seen in different directions, some with strong walls and towers. About 
the middle of the afternoon, after travelling through a well-watered dis- 
trict for an hour before we reached our destination, we arrived at ‘Ibrah 
on the Shatt al Dagharah and feasted our eyes upon date-palms for the 
first time since leaving the stretch of the Euphrates between Nasiriyah 
and Warka. I was entertained most royally by the sheikh, whose wealth 
enabled him to have a private palace of unusual architecture, as shown 
in Fig. 5. He placed a separate clay-walled house at my disposal and 
each night brought in a bountiful supply of rice and mutton which he 
and his notable men shared with me and my party. The next day, Jan- 
uary 14, I visited Tell Dulaihim, a short distance north of ‘Ibrah. This 
mound is unmistakably ancient, but nothing could be found to throw 
light upon its identity. At noon we were forced to return to ‘Ibrah in 
the midst of a dense sand storm. Feeling the need of rest, our party 
remained at ‘Ibrah until the following afternoon, when we went south- 
ward to Suwaid on the Shatt al Farahnah. Two full days, January 16 
and 17, were spent with Suwaid as headquarters, in order to study Ish4n 
Bahriyat to the west. Professor Langdon believes this mound to be the 
site of ancient Isin, because he dug a trench there and found bricks stamped 
with inscriptions of Ishme-Dagan and Enlil-bani, each being styled ‘‘King 
of Isin, king of Sumer and Akkad.”’ Additional evidence of the antiquity 
of the ruins is a brick bearing an inscription of Bir-Sin and two door 
sockets, unfortunately not inscribed, which we found. The mound is a 
mile and a half in circumference, but the most prominent elevation is 
only fifteen feet above the level of the plain. A brick with an inscription 
of Nebuchadrezzar II shows that the site was occupied as late as Neo- 
Babylonian reigns. The pottery found belongs overwhelmingly to the 
pre-Arabic period. There can be no doubt that Ishan Bahriyat represents 
a city which was important in Sumerian and Babylonian times and it 
may prove to be the actual site of Isin, but it would seem that more defi- 
nite evidence should be at hand before this identification can be accepted as 
final, due to the ubiquitous character of the inscriptions found upon the 
bricks thus far obtained from its débris. A little to the southeast of 
Ishin Bahriyat lies the mound of Al Bahri Shargi, which examination 
showed to be about a third of a mile long, 500 ft. wide and 12 to 15 ft. 
high. Bricks of ancient shape with finger marks and portions of bricks 
stamped with an inscription of Bair-Sin show that the ruins are of ancient 
origin. The prevalence of Arabic pottery, particularly faience with 
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peculiar decorations, indicates that Al Bahri Sharqi was occupied much 
mger than Ishén Bahriydt, probably because its environs were situated 
inore favorably for irrigation. 

Leaving Suwaid on January 18, our objective was ‘Afaj. As usual, 
my tent and baggage went by the shortest route, thus giving me freedom 
for the examination of mounds by deviating from the straight road. 
After visiting Tell ‘Aqbi, a mound of typically Arabic surface remains, 
we went northeast and arrived at Badr on the north bank of the Shatt 
al Dagharah. It was early in the afternoon and we rested in the sheikh’s 
quarters at Badr drinking tea. In the midst of this social enjoyment an 
Arab surprised me by bringing in a broken brick stamped with a well- 
known inscription of Ur-Ninurta (Ur-Ninurash), ‘King of Isin, king of 
Sumer and Akkad,” who reigned over four thousand years ago. I learned 
that it came from a small mound called Hafudh a little to the south of 
Badr. A preliminary visit to the mound that afternoon apprised me of 
the fact that it is about two-fifths of a mile in perimeter, the highest 
elevation being about 10 ft. above the plain. The coming of a sand 
storm prevented the securing of other data and caused me to remain at 
Badr over night. I slept protected by blankets furnished by the sheikh. 
The next forenoon the mound and its environs were studied more carefully. 
About an eighth of a mile north of Hafudh is a smaller mound which the 
Arabs connect with Hafudh. Immediately east of these two mounds is 
the dry channel of a large canal which extends to the south. Across the 
channel and a little to the northeast is an interesting rectangular mound, 
its long sides measuring about a sixth of a mile and its short sides about a 
tenth of a mile. No evidence of Arab occupation was found on this site. 
At the same time there were no surface indications of antiquity. On the 
mound of Hafudh local diggers have revealed a hollow, tower-like structure, 
consisting of a circular brick wall with an inner diameter of five feet, 
three and a half inches. This structure contains many inscribed bricks 
similar to the one shown me the day before. I was able to obtain a better 
preserved brick, although not entirely perfect, as shown in Fig. 6. Each 
brick, shaped like a part of a sector, was fitted into the circle of the wall 
with precision. From an Arab I secured more than fifty original seal 
impressions stamped, not rolled, upon clay tags which he said he found 
at Hafudh. That they belong to the late Babylonian and possibly Per- 
sian periods is indicated by their general character and the cuneiform 
script written upon a few by means of a stylus. All these seal impressions 
possess interesting features which will be discussed fully in the more 
extended report of the survey. It should be noted that Ishan Bahriyat, 
Al Bahri Sharqi and Hafudh belong to the Sumero-Babylonian civiliza- 
tion which flourished extensively in this region. Excavations at these 
sites would undoubtedly be very fruitful. 

‘Afaj was reached January 19 in the afternoon. The next two days 
were spent in visiting Tell Drehem and Tell Niffer (Nuffar). The latter, 
representing ancient Nippur, had been visited once before with Dr. 
Albright. On January 22 I proceeded to Diwaniyah. During the next 
few days I investigated ancient remains east of the Shatt al Hillah as far 
as Rumaithah. Tell Masri, Tell Aba Sichim, Ishin al Hamra and Tell 
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Umm ud-Dfd were the main mounds examined. Although evidences o 
antiquity were found, no clues to the identity of these ruins were discov 
ered, as much search failed to yield inscribed bricks. I returned to Bagh- 
did on January 27, having been gone thirty-three days. 


To be continued 





MISS GERTRUDE L. BELL 


The death of Miss Gertrude L. Bell in Baghdad on July 11 calle: 
forth expressions of profound regret from widely-separated parts of th: 
world. In the country where she laid down her life there was universa!| 
grief. The writer, who recently enjoyed a period of work in close codéper- 
ation with Miss Bell, cannot but confess a sorrow which is deepened by) 
the remembrance of her engaging personality, enthusiastic scholarship and 
eager devotion to archeology. 

Miss Bell, who was a daughter of Sir Hugh Bell, the famous English 
ironmaster, finished her university studies at Oxford with distinction in 
1887. A little later she went to Teheran, Persia, where her uncle, Sir 
Frank Lascelles, was British Minister. In 1897 she published Poems from 
the Divan of Hafiz. Coming under the spell of Doughty’s masterful account 
of his travels in Arabia, she took to wandering among the Bedouin tribes- 
men, and produced admirable descriptions of her tours in The Desert and 
the Sown in 1907 and Amurath to Amurath in 1911. Attended only by 
her faithful Syrian servant, she crossed Arabia from west to east in 1913, 
visiting Hail and learning something of Ibn Saud at Riad. During the 
war she performed valuable and unique service in Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia, and attended the Paris Peace Conference as an expert on Arab 
affairs. After the war she exerted every power at her command for the 
development of a new Arab nation with Baghdad as its capital. Her 
guiding hand will ever be linked with the twentieth century history of 
Mesopotamia. 

For a number of years before her death Miss Bell occupied two posi- 
tions in Baghdad, that of Oriental Secretary of the High Commissioner 
and that of Honorary Director of Antiquities. In the latter capacity she 
fostered careful exploration and scientific excavation of the ancient remains 
in the Tigris-Euphrates valley. She was deeply interested in the proper 
preservation of antiquities, and one of her last acts was the securing of 
more suitable and more commodious quarters for the Baghdid Museum. 
Unbounded gratitude should be felt for the splendid support which she 
gave the American School of Oriental Research in BaghdAd, and especially 
for the granting of a room in the new Museum for the library of the School. 
That she was made an Honorary Member of the Corporation within the 
past year is most appropriate. 

Miss Bell’s notable career has come to a close, but her influence will 
continue. For more than a quarter of a century she travelled, studied 
and wrought in the Arab East which she loved, and her achievements 
have become a permanent part of the records of the human race. This 
brief note is a tribute to the memory of one whose life made a strong 
impress and whose work is an enduring foundation for the future. 

Raymonp P. DovuGHERTY. 
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A LETTER FROM HIS MAJESTY KING FAISAL 


THE PALACE. 
BAGHDAD. 
3lst., August, 1926. 


I am commanded by His Majesty King Ali, Regent in the absence 

of His Majesty King Faisal in Europe, to acknowledge the receipt of your 

tter of 5th., August, 1926, addressed to His Majesty King Faisal, and 

to thank you and the Trustees of the American School of Oriental Research 

hrough you Mr. Secretary for the sincere expression of your sentiments 

on the loss sustained by Iraq by the death of the Hon. Miss G. L. Bell, 
ite director of the Department of Antiquities in the Iraq Government. 

To the initiative of the late Miss Bell Iraq owes much of its present 
awakening to development in many fields not the least of which, in the 
service of knowledge and civilization, is that of Archeology in which your 
School is one of the leading institutions. 

We lament in her death a true friend. 

I am also directed to mention that His Majesty and the Government 
will welcome in the future as they have welcomed in the past the continua- 
tion of that close co-operation of your School, established in the first 
instance through the good offices of Miss Bell, in the promotion of Iraq 
Archeological studies, for the benefit of Oriental Research in all its 
branches. 

Assuring you of His Majesty’s sincere wishes for your continued 
success and prosperity, 

I have the Honour to be, sir, 
Your humble servant, 
(Signed) A. H. Kispany, 
Private Secretary. 
Pror. GeorGE A. Barton, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., Director of the American 

School of Oriental Research in Baghdad, and Secretary and Treasurer 

of the American Schools of Oriental Research; University of Penn- 

sylvania, Philadelphia, United States of America. 





INTERNATIONAL ARCHZOLOGICAL CONGRESS IN 
SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


A memorable event of the year 1926 was the International Arche- 
ological Congress which convened in Syria and Palestine April 7-26, the 
sessions opening in Beirut and closing in Jerusalem. [ighty-one interested 
groups, comprising colleges, universities, seminaries, exploration organi- 
zations, learned societies, governmental departments, libraries, museums 
and publications, of twelve different countries, were represented by well- 
nigh a hundred accredited delegates. The published program listed 
seventy-five, of which twenty-five were Americans, as coming from Great 
Britain, France and the United States. In addition there were numerous 
unofficial members of the Congress. 

The assembled delegates and members divided their time between 
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special lectures, archeological tours and social occasions, both French and 
English high officials doing their utmost to welcome, entertain and facili- 
tate the Congress. All the most important prehistoric and historic arch- 
ological sites in Syria, Palestine and Transjordania were visited, and 
excavations such as those at Byblos, Megiddo, Beisin, Balata, Tell 
en-Nasbeh, Tell Beit Mirsim and Jerash were studied by various inter- 
ested groups. The valuable material in the Beirut and Jerusalem museums 
helped to make this international gathering a success, with the archzo- 
logical schools of both capitals coéperating and assisting in every way 
possible. The specially appointed delegates of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research were Director William Fe Albright and Professor 
Raymond P. Dougherty. Dr. Albright was given responsibility in the 
organization of the Palestine section of the Congress and had a place on 
the program during the Jerusalem sessions. 





DIRECTOR ALBRIGHT’S FURLOUGH IN AMERICA—HIS 
LECTURE ENGAGEMENTS 


Director Albright has well earned a sabbatic year, the past year 
being the seventh of his continuous service at the School in Jerusalem. 
He returned to America at the end of October. His address will be Box 
25, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania. Mrs. Albright returned 
home in May. Dr. Albright remained for the Summer School, and 
proceeded home by way of Berlin, Paris and London, attending some 
Oriental gatherings. 

Despite his need of a restful holiday Dr. Albright has generously 
volunteered to further the cause of the Schools in every way by Lectures 
and Conferences. The Secretary, Professor Barton, has already arranged 
an extensive list of Lectures for him throughout the country. Institutions 
and Societies desiring his services as a Lecturer are asked to communicate 
with him or the Secretary, and further engagements will be made so far 
as Dr. Albright’s convenience permits. It is needless to speak of Dr. 
Albright’s competence to speak on Oriental Archeology in view of his long 
residence in the Holy Land, his extensive explorations in Palestine, Syria 
and Mesopotamia, and his experience as an excavator. Dr. Albright 
brings with him a large number of original photographic slides. 





THE ANNUAL, VOLUME VI, FOR 1924-1925 


The Sixth Volume of the AnNuaL of the Schools has just appeared. 
As it celebrates the twenty-five years of existence of the School in Jeru- 
salem it is introduced with some historical material: a full-page portrait 
of Professor Joseph Henry Thayer, the Founder of the School, and brief 
narratives of the history of the Schools in Jerusalem and Baghdad by 
Professors Montgomery and Barton. The further contents are: 


The Jordan Valley in the Bronze Age. W. F. ALBrRiGurT. 


A New Factor in the History of the Ancient East. Epwarp 
CurerA and Epuraim A. SPEISER. 
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A Visit to the Coptic Convents in Nitria. Wiii1am H. P. Hatcu. 
Three Coptic Fragments from Nitria. Wiiutam H. P. Hatcu. 


The article by Doctors Chiera and Speiser is illustrated with two 
cuts of texts; that by Dr. Hatch with six photographic illustrations, and 
with the three texts given in Coptic type. 

The contents thus embrace three fields of Oriental research, Palestine, 
Iraq and Egypt, presented by the staff of the Schools. Dr. Hatch’s 
expedition to the Nitrian Desert in 1923 was made possible by the gener- 
o-ity of Mrs. John M. Longyear, of Brookline, Mass. 

The volume appears under the editorship of Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon, 
who, we regretfully understand, desires to be relieved from further duty 
in this capacity. It is published by the Yale University Press, New 
Haven, at $5.00. 





NOTES 


Professor Butin arrived in Jerusalem in August in time to confer with 
Director Albright before the latter’s departure for America. Professor 
Butin serves in his absence as Acting Director for the coming year. A 
letter from him reports his comfortable settlement in the School. 

Director Albright reports a satisfactory session of the Summer School 
in Jerusalem. Its expenses were again cleared. With the effective 
codperation of the Bureau of University Travel it is hoped that the Sum- 
mer School will continue and grow in usefulness and recognition by those 
who desire some weeks of intensive study of the Holy Land. 

Dr. E. A. Speiser, Late Harrison Research Fellow in the University 
of Pennsylvania, and recently appointed Fellow on the Guggenheim Foun- 
dation, sailed September 25 to take up his duties as Annual Professor at 
the School in Baghdad. He purposes to go there direct, visiting Jerusalem 
onthe way. His primary objective is the further exploration, with possible 
excavations, in the region about Kerkuk (in the N.’E. of Iraq), which 
produced such fruitful results in Professor Chiera’s campaign in 1924-25. 
The texts brought home by the latter have revealed a most interesting 
field of research, opening up a new chapter in Oriental history. An intro- 
ductory study of these texts by Dr. Speiser and the initial volume of texts 
from Dr. Chiera’s hands are now ready for the press. The extensive 
series of volumes which is required for their appearance will be published 
by M. Paul Geuthner of Paris. 

Dean William Frederick Badé returned to Berkeley, Calif., in August, 
after his excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh, to the N. of Jerusalem, which he 
would identify with the Mizpeh of the Old Testament. He has published 
an interesting account of his important results in the Bulletin of the 
Pacific School of Religion forSeptember. Director Albright and Professor 
Fisher were associated with him as scientific advisors and he warmly 
expresses his obligations to these gentlemen. He adds: “I believe their 
generous spirit of helpful encouragement to be typical of the management 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research, and I wish I could add the 
word that would call forth the more adequate financial support of which 
it is worthy.” 
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